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was intended by his father for civilized life, and
when he was seventeen he was placed with a busi-
ness house in Savannah. During the Revolution-
ary War the father took the Tory side and his
property was confiscated. The son took refuge
with his Indian kinsfolk, and acquired in their
councils an ascendancy which also extended to the
Seminole tribe. His position and influence made
his favor an important object with all powers
having American interests. During the war the
British conferred upon him the rank and pay of a
colonel. In 1784, as the representative of the
Creek and Seminole nations, he formed a treaty
of alliance with Spain, by the terras of which he
became a Spanish commissary with the rank and
pay of a colonel.
Against the State of Georgia, the Creek nation
had grievances which McGillivray was able to
voice with a vigor and an eloquence that compelled
attention. It was the old story, so often repeated
in American history, of encroachments upon
Indian territory. Attempts at negotiation had
been made by the old government, and these were
now renewed by Washington with no better result.
McGillivray met the commissioners, but left on
finding that they had no intention of restoring the